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ABSTRACT 

According to the Regional Complex Security Theory (RSCT), external involvement in regional 
security dynamics can take two forms. The first one is penetration, which occurs when outside 
powers strategically align with states within the region. The second form of involvement is 
overlay, when the influence of external powers is so overwhelming that it fully determines regional 
security dynamics. Drawing on the work of Michel Foucault we posit the third form of external 
involvement in regional security aimed to responsibilise regions into a wider grid of liberal security 
governance in order to govern them indirectly and at a distance. We illustrate our argument in a 
study of NATO’s role in the Western Balkans since the dissolution of Yugoslavia. In particular, 
we posit that the predominant role of NATO in the region has evolved over time from penetration 
in the 1990s, through overlay in the early 2000s, to today’s governmentality. 


KEYWORDS: Penetration; overlay; governmentality; regional security complexes; Western 
Balkans. 


Introduction 


When Yugoslavia imploded into a series of armed conflicts in the early 1990s, NATO was initially 
reluctant to intervene. As a defence alliance created during the Cold War to “keep the Russians 
out, Americans in and the Germans down” NATO was now soul searching in a radically altered 
strategic environment. In 1993, U.S. Senator Richard Lugar famously warned that NATO had to 
either “go out of area or out of business” (Lugar 2003). Soon thereafter, in February 1994, Lugar’s 
dilemma was resolved: NATO planes, engaged under operation Deny Flight, shot down four jets 
belonging to Bosnian Serbs who had violated the no-fly zone near Banja Luka. This was the first 
combat operation in the history of NATO, and it took place outside the area covered by Article 5 
of the Washington Treaty. From then on, NATO played a central role in all future conflicts in the 
region, as well as in its post-conflict reconstruction. In 1999 NATO launched the operation Allied 
Force in the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (FRY) in order to stop and prevent massive human 
rights violations committed against Kosovo Albanians. 

In this article we use the occasion of the 20th anniversary of NATO’s intervention to 
investigate its influence on the regional security of the post-Yugoslav space. With that goal in 
mind, this paper builds upon the Regional Security Complex Theory (RSCT) (Buzan 1991; Buzan 
and Weever 2003). Starting from the assumption that threats travel more easily over short distances 
than over long ones, the theory postulates that security dynamics is at its most intensive at a 
regional scale within the regional security complexes, a set of polities whose security dynamics 
cannot be understood separately. Most importantly for this article, the RSCT posits that external 
involvement in regional security dynamics can be categorised either as a penetration — an active 
alignment of the outside power with one or more polities from the region, or as an overlay —a 
military presence of external power so overwhelming that autonomous intra-regional dynamics 
loses its relevance. 

In this paper we draw upon the work of Michel Foucault and IR scholarship informed by 
his thinking to discuss governmentality as a third form of external involvement in regional security. 
We posit that governmental intervention of extra-regional actors aim to create liberal subjects, 
responsibilise them for self-restraint hence including it into the wider international grid of liberal 


security governance. In addition to this theoretical objective, our empirical goal is to use this 


enriched analytical framework to capture different logics and rationalities of NATO’s involvement 
in the Western Balkans over the past 25 years. 

The article proceeds in the following order. The first section briefly outlines 
governmentality as a form of external involvement in regional security dynamics that is distinct 
from penetration and overlay. Section two illustrates the evolution of NATO’s role in the Western 
Balkans from penetration in the second half of the 1990s, through overlay from the early 2000s 


on, to today’s governmentality. 


External Involvement in Regional Security Dynamics 


The starting point of the RSCT is that geographic distances matters for international security. 
Because security threats are constrained by geography, the most intensive scale of security 
interdependence is neither global nor national (or sub-national), but rather regional. As threats are 
bounded by geography and available technology, most security dynamics clusters around 
regionally bound “security complexes” defined as sets “of units whose major processes of 
securitisation, desecuritisation, or both are so interlinked that their security problems cannot 
reasonably be analysed or resolved apart from one another” (Buzan and Weever 2003, 44). A sub- 
complex exists when there is a distinctive pattern of security interdependence distinctive from the 
rest of the region yet caught up in its wider dynamics. Finally, a proto-complex exists when 
regional interdependence is different from all other RSCs, but not strong enough to be treated as 
an independent RSC (bid, 64). 

Each RSC has its essential structure composed of boundaries, anarchic structure, polarity 
and social construction of amity and enmity. According to the patterns of amity and enmity, RSC 
can range from a “conflict formation’, through “security regime” to “security community” (/bid, 
53). These three forms follow three cultures of anarchy described by Alexander Wendt: Hobbesian, 
Lockean and Kantian, as well as three corresponding patterns of amity/enmity, which are enmity, 
rivalry and friendship (Wendt 1999, 246-308). RSCs can evolve in two ways. First, they can 
undergo an internal transformation either if their polarity changes (e.g. from multi-polar to 
bipolar), or if their patterns of amity/enmity change (e.g. when enemies become friends). Security 
complexes can also evolve through external transformation when their boundaries change, for 


example either due to merger with other complexes or division into new ones. 


Most importantly for this article, Barry Buzan and Ole Wever distinguish two types of 
external involvement in RSCs. The first one is penetration, which takes place when external 
powers align with certain units within RSC thus changing the balance of power (/bid, 46). U.S. 
interventions in the Middle Eastern RSC are an example of penetration. The second is overlay, 
which exists when great power involvement transcends mere penetration through long term 
military presence and a political clout of such gravity that any independent local security dynamics 
ceases to operate (/bid, 61). A case in point is the European imperial overlay over Africa in the 
19" century. 

In this paper, we theorise a third form of external penetration, which aims to 
governmentalise a region by including it into a wider grid of security governance in order to govern 
it at a distance. Governmentality is a term that was coined by Michel Foucault to denote a form of 
power distinguished from sovereignty and discipline (Foucault 2007, 108-109). Sovereignty is a 
form of power underpinned by a strategic game of independent wills. While in domestic arena 
sovereignty is exercised by state over its citizens through levying taxes or law enforcement for 
example, in world politics it is exercised as a practice between states such as diplomacy or war. 
Discipline, on the other hand, is exercised between a master and a slave through the establishment 
of hierarchies, for example between healthy and sick, normal and abnormal, sane and mad, insiders 
and outsiders, etc. While sovereignty and discipline are forms of direct power, governmentality is 
exercised indirectly. It denotes an ensemble of liberal discourses and practices aimed to govern at 
a distance, beyond the immediate reach of the state (Foucault 2007, 107-108; Foucault 2010). As 
a liberal form of power, governmentality historically emerged in Europe during the 18" century 
and gradually gained pre-eminence over other forms of power such as sovereignty and discipline 
(Foucault 2007, 108-109). 

Foucault’s work on rationality of government inspired scholars working in different fields 
giving rise to “governmentality studies” (Osborne, Rose, and Barry 1996). While Michel Foucault 
himself rarely discussed world politics, the field of International Relations also went through a 
“Foucauldian turn” of its own (Kiersey and Stokes 2013, xvi).' Contrary to liberals who claim that 
the advent of the liberal world order reduces the role of power in world politics, governmentality 
studies in IR have shed light on the persistent role of power albeit in a different form, less direct 
and coercive and more diffuse and productive (Barnett and Duvall 2005). The liberal rationality 


of government, as Neumann and Sending write, has transformed international relations analogous 


to the process which had previously transformed the European societies. International relations, 
long shaped by either sovereign or disciplinary forms of power, they write, have also come to 
embrace indirect rule and government at a distance as a rationality of international governance 
(Neumann and Sending 2010). 

We use these insights to deepen the RSCT in general and the conceptions of power 
informing its view on external involvement in regional security dynamics in particular. Our 
starting point is that different forms of external involvement in regional security dynamics rely on 
different forms of power. Sovereignty is the prevalent form of power in penetration — where 
external forces strategically alter the balance of power within regions without hindering 
independent will and agency of intra-regional units. Overlay, on the other hand, as a form of 
external involvement in regional security complexes, is shot through with disciplinary power. 
Here, external actors dominate to such an extent that intra-regional security dynamics become 
irrelevant. Finally, governmentality as a distinct form of external involvement in regional security 
dynamics relies on productive power defined by Michael Barnett and Raymond Duvall as ‘the 
constitution of all social subjects with various social powers through systems of knowledge and 
discursive practices of broad and general social scope' (Barnett and Duvall, 2005, 55). 

Those three forms of power - governmentality, sovereignty and discipline - are not 
mutually exclusive but rather represent a ‘triangle’ of different forms of powers (Foucault 2007, 
107). These different logics or rationalities of external involvement hence often operate 
simultaneously in variable configurations although one logic will usually dominate the others at 
any point in time. As a form of indirect and diffused external involvement in regional security, 
governmentality can and usually does operate concomitantly with the presence of disciplinary 
forms of external involvement that rely on direct influence, coercion and compulsion. Hence, long 
term military presence of an external power in a region can go hand in hand with governmental 
efforts to produce a sense of ownership among the regional actors so that the external power can 
eventually “let go” of its direct control over the security dynamics and transfer responsibilities to 
those that are directly affected by it. Therefore, as we will suggest later in the analysis, 
governmentalisation of regional security tends to be the default “exit strategy” of liberal 
international interventions. In the next section, we illustrate these arguments in a study of the 


evolution of NATO’s role in the Western Balkans. 


The Evolution of NATO’s Involvement in the Western Balkans 


In this section, we analyse the evolution of NATO’s role by using the concepts of penetration, 
overlay and governmentality. Due to space constraints, however, the analysis below will certainly 
not be able to capture the entirety of NATO’s actions and interventions over the past 25 years. 
Instead, our goal is to identify and illustrate the three different logics and rationalities of NATO’s 


actions in the Western Balkan security dynamics. 


Penetration to end the war 

The implosion of Yugoslavia in the early 1990s resulted in the creation of a proto-complex mired 
in vicious ethnic conflict (Buzan and Weever 2003, 377). While the rest of the continent was 
uniting, the early post- Yugoslav space was disintegrating. In the early 1990s the regional security 
dynamics revolved around four questions: 1) the Serbian question involving the FRY 
(Serbia/Montenegro/Kosovo), Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Croatia; 2) the Albanian question 
involving the FRY (Serbia/Montenegro/Kosovo), Macedonia and Albania; 3) the Croatian 
question involving Croatia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the FRY; and 4) the Macedonian 
question involving Macedonia, Albania and FRY (Kosovo) (Tzifakis 2003, 23). 

At the outset of the Yugoslav crisis and wars, although NATO was reluctant to take a more 
active role in the conflicts, it was mandated by the UN Security Council to enforce its resolutions 
as a regional international organization in a coercive manner (Raci¢ 2010, 113-119). Also, major 
European powers and the U.S. tried to mediate, but to no avail.* The alliance had considerable 
problems to act as the allies were not capable of agreeing on what should be done (Thies 2009, 
278). Following the alliance’s summit in Oslo (June 1992), the cooperation and support for the 
peace-related efforts of the CSCE/OSCE was declared, as well as providing resources and expert 
assistance, based on the “case by case” principle (Racié 2010, 115). 

In 1994 and 1995 it became clear that NATO was probably the only actor that could bring 
the war in Bosnia and Herzegovina to an end. NATO’s penetration (1993-1995) began through 
the enforcement of the “no-fly zones” in the several military operations and in support of the UN 
mandates. During this time, NATO tried to keep its autonomy in deciding on the ways to 


implement UNSC resolutions (Ra¢ié 2010, 116). The operation Sky Monitor in the period between 


October 1992 and March 1993 served to register violations of airspace by the three warring parties, 
under the UNSC Resolution 781 that prohibited military flights. The following mission, Deny 
Flight, which lasted from April 1993 to December 1995, had a goal to enforce the no-flight zones 
under the UNSC Resolution 816. As a matter of fact, it decreased the airpower of the Bosnian 
Serbs while at the same time indirectly helping the operations of the Croatian army in Krajina in 
1995 (cf. Economides and Taylor 2007, 65—107; Kavalski 2008, 182—184; Racéi¢ 2010, 114-115). 

On 30 August 1995, two days after the Bosnian Serbs shelled the Sarajevo Markale market 
killing 43 people, NATO launched the air campaign Deliberate Force with the stated aim of 
shifting the military balance and coercing Bosnian Serbs to cease their offensive and accept a peace 
deal (Cooper 2001, 85). Putting the motivations of NATO and its member states to intervene aside 
(Wheeler 2000), the operation Deliberate Force clearly aligned NATO with Bosnian Muslims and 
Bosnian Croats, tilting the balance of power among the three warring parties in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. It weakened the hand of the Bosnian Serbs on the ground, and convinced them to 
return to the negotiating table and agree to the Dayton Peace Agreement that were signed in Paris 
on 14 December 1995 (Holbrooke 1998, 104). Deliberate force, like previous NATO operations 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, was also the testing ground for developing further NATO non-article 
5 “out of area missions”, and was an example of a complex and difficult cooperation between 
NATO, its member states, and the UN in Bosnia and Herzegovina in the early 1990s. 

NATO’s penetration into the region continued in the FRY, during the conflict over Kosovo. 
Intervention in Bosnia and Herzegovina and stationing of troops there did not deter Slobodan 
MiloSevi¢ and his regime in Belgrade from adopting a heavy-handed approach in Kosovo when 
the crisis erupted in early 1998 (Kavalski 2008, 187). After massacre in the village of Raéak in 
February 1999, in which 45 Kosovo Albanians were killed, as well as failed negotiations in 
Rambouillet (France) that followed, NATO launched the Operation Allied Force on 24 March 
1999. The aim of this air campaign against Yugoslav and Serb security forces was to stop violence 
against the Kosovo Albanians, ensure the withdrawal of the Serbian and Yugoslav security forces 
from Kosovo, station international military peacekeepers, ensure return of refugees and foster the 
establishment of a political agreement. NATO’s actions strengthened both directly and indirectly 
the hand of KLA at the expense of the Serbian and Yugoslav forces (Perrit 2008). 

After 78 days of bombing, MiloSevi¢ capitulated, signed the Kumanovo Military Technical 


Agreement and withdrew his forces from Kosovo, which became a de facto NATO protectorate 


(Webber et al. 2012, 7). Under the UNSC resolution 1244, adopted on 10 June 1999, the United 
Nations deployed the United Nations Mission in Kosovo (UNMIK) to serve as the civilian 
authority in Kosovo, while NATO deployed the Kosovo Force (KFOR) to take over the military 
control of the territory. With this, the war in Kosovo was put to an end and from that moment 
onwards the permanent presence of NATO troops gradually started transforming NATO’s role 
into a military overlay. 

In sum, from the first NATO actions in Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1993 until the end of 
the Kosovo war, NATO penetrated into the post-Yugoslav space changing the balance of power 
on the ground at the expense of Serbia and the Serbs. The involvement and role of NATO in 
Yugoslav wars of the 1990s fits the notion of penetration as a coercive and disciplinary force, 
significantly contributing to ending violence among the local parties, and driving the region out of 
the conflict formation.s NATO’s military penetration in the region reached its end at the moment 
when the relevant peace agreements between the conflicting parties were signed. For Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, this was the Dayton Peace Agreement, which was concluded in November 1995 and 
led to the deployment of Implementation Force (IFOR) and later the Stabilisation Force (SFOR) 
while in Kosovo it was the Kumanovo Agreement signed in June 1999, which led to the 
deployment of KFOR. By stationing troops, with the goal of building a stable security regime in 
the region NATO’s role gradually evolved into military and political overlay, aimed at maintaining 


the fragile and nascent post-conflict setting. 


Overlay to keep the peace 


By supporting the implementation of the Dayton Peace Agreement in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
the Kumanovo Agreement and the UNSC Resolution 1244 in Kosovo, and the Ohrid Framework 
Agreement in Macedonia, NATO overlaid the region and maintained security regime there (cf. 
Buzan and Weever 2003, 378). While NATO’s permanent military presence has been of central 
importance in creating a military overlay in the Western Balkans, the EU also contributed to this 
through its own crisis management interventions such as EUFOR Althea in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Proxima and Concordia in Macedonia, and EULEX in Kosovo (BoStjanéi¢c-Pulko 
2017). In this context, overlay seems to be a suitable structural condition that can allow for further 


transformation of security dynamics from a security regime to a security community. 


NATO’s overlay in the Western Balkans was built in several stages. The first one started 
with the Dayton Peace Agreement and the subsequent stationing of NATO-led forces in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina: IFOR, with 54,000 soldiers under the codename Joint Endeavour (December 
1995—December 1996) and then SFOR, initially 32,000 personnel strong (December 1996— 
December 2004). SFOR’s mandate was to “deter or prevent” the relapse to hostilities, as well as 
developing the conditions conducive to peace process and working with and supporting civilian 
authorities (SFOR n.d.). Moreover, SFOR’s was involved in ensuring the environment for national 
elections (1998), municipal elections (1997 and 2000), elections in Republic of Srpska — one of 
the two entities which were created by the Dayton Peace Agreement (1997 and 2000), and 
providing support to OSCE. In the area of military security, SFOR supported activities related to 
disarmament regarding the implementation of the Sub-Regional Arms Control Agreement (with 
OSCE) and Confidence-and Security Building Agreement (art. I, annex 1-B of the Dayton Peace 
Agreement) aimed at reducing heavy armaments in Bosnia and Herzegovina (SFOR n.d.). It also 
supported the Operation Harvest, which was organised between 1998 and 2004 to buy back illegal 
weaponry and supported the wider defence reform (SFOR 2004; SFOR Informer 2004). In 2004, 
NATO decided to end the SFOR mission, and to have it replaced by the European Union’s EUFOR 
in 2004 (Sweeney 2018). 

The military overlay further consolidated with the permanent stationing of NATO troops 
in Kosovo following the Kumanovo Agreement and the UNSC Resolution 1244 (1999). The U.S. 
military component of KFOR has been particularly strong, with Camp Bondsteel being its biggest 
military base in the region and the largest one built in Europe since the Vietnam war.* While in 
1999 KFOR numbered approximately 50,000 personnel, it gradually started to decrease it — to 
39,000 (2002) and 17,500 (2003) — and to assist the UN and EU in the more political and 
administrative aspects of their governance. In its attempts to prevent further conflict, KFOR 
enforced the five-kilometre-wide Ground Safety Zone (GSZ) and the 25-kilometer-wide Air Safety 
Zone (ASZ) between Kosovo and Serbia, both envisaged under the Kumanovo Agreement. This 
was done in the context of the goal of creating safety in the space containing porous borders with 
neighbouring countries after the conflict ended in June 1999. In 2001, Serbian military and police 
forces were allowed to enter the GSZ to counter the insurgence of ethnic Albanians in the PreSevo 
Valley, Albanian-inhabited municipalities in South Serbia that are bordering Kosovo (Marovi¢ et 


al. 2012; Corson and Turregano 2002). 


Over the years, KFOR reduced from robust to deterrent presence with the number of troops 
effectively dropping to around 5,500 (NATO KFOR 2018). Despite this reduction, NATO 
continued to play the key role in defusing tensions and effectively deterring either side from using 
violence to change the status quo on the ground. In April 2013, the conclusion of the Brussels 
Agreement between Belgrade and Prishtina on the normalisation of relationship was eased by 
NATO’s Secretary General guarantees to Serbia’s negotiators that Kosovo Security Forces will 
not be deployed to Serb-populated municipalities in the north of Kosovo unless so ordered by 
NATO and approved by the local community (Biserko 2015, 184). 

Finally, NATO established a full military overlay following the crisis in Macedonia and 
the conclusion of the Ohrid Framework Agreement in 2001. Soon after the Kosovo crisis was 
defused, parts of the KLA reorganised themselves in Macedonia under the name of the National 
Liberation Army (NLA) and started an insurgency against the Macedonian police and security 
forces in late 2000. This quickly spiralled into an armed conflict which was first suspended by the 
General Ceasefire Agreement brokered and guaranteed by NATO and signed on 5 July 2001, and 
finally put to an end by the conclusion of the Ohrid Framework Agreement signed on 13 August 
2001. Soon thereafter, in the operation Essential Harvest, NATO deployed around 4,500 forces 
for 30 days with the goal of disarming the rebel groups of the NLA (Chivvis 2008, 150). After 
this, NATO continued its presence in Macedonia through operations Amber Fox (September 2001— 
December 2002), and Allied Harmony (December 2002—March 2003). The mission Amber Fox, 
numbered around 1,000 troops, was tasked with protecting international monitors of the peace plan 
implementation. The operation Allied Harmony continued at the invitation of President Boris 
Trajkovski, had an advisory role in assisting the Government in Skopje in completely re-taking 
ownership over security in the country, and ended on 17 March 2003 (NATO 2003). 

NATO’s presence in the region halted intra-regional military securitisation in the Western 
Balkans. Its heavy military presence helped to defuse the conflict between Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Croatia and the FRY, and provided sufficient deterrence against potential 
revisionism and further military securitisation between the former adversaries. The presence of 
IFOR/SFOR/EUFOR, as Kavalski notes, was also a “reminder of the negative consequences which 
would follow from non-compliance with the peace settlement” (Kavalski 2008, 187). However, 


NATO’s presence did not hinder security dynamics in non-military sectors most importantly the 


10 


persistent securitisation of secession (Ejdus 2019) migration (Selo Sabié 2017), ethnic and sexual 
minorities (Kelly 2019) etc. 

In sum, as soon as NATO put the Yugoslav wars to an end though a series of military 
interventions, it moved to the mode of overlay in the Western Balkans. By stationing large numbers 
of troops in the region, NATO acted as an effective deterrent against any state or entity that had 
revisionist intentions. Moreover, NATO’s military presence on the ground has also served as 
security reassurance to other international interveners such as UN, EU, or OSCE in their “civilian” 
work of post-conflict reconstruction and security community building, to which the next section 


of our article now turns. 


Governmentality to build a security community 


The earliest employment of governmental rationality in managing the Western Balkan’s insecurity 
commenced in 1995, shortly after the signing of the Dayton Peace Agreement. The first step in 
this direction was to construct a region as a delineated terrain of governance so it can more or less 
easily be governed at a distance and indirectly. At the forefront of these early governmental efforts 
was not NATO, but the EU. As soon as Bulgaria and Romania opened EU accession talks, the EU 
coined the term “Western Balkans” at the Vienna European Council held in December 1998 to 
denote the Western part of the peninsula that theretofore remained outside of the European 
integration process.° The aim of this region-building move was to create a Brussels-centred 
regional space governable at a distance and through freedom. In June 1999, while NATO was still 
bombing Serbia and Yugoslavia, the EU launched the Stability Pact during the Cologne Summit. 
The goal of the Stability Pact (SP) was quintessentially liberal: “fostering peace, democracy, 
respect for human rights and economic prosperity’”.° Building on the OSCE model (Adler 1998), 
the SP imposed the trajectory of security community building onto the Western Balkan states 
(Vucéeti¢ 2001) 

The main assumption behind this paradigm shift was that democratisation, regional 
cooperation and Euro-Atlantic integration will gradually defuse ethnic tensions and help build 
permanent peace and stability. Successful reconciliation of what used to be archenemies — France 
and Germany after the Second World War — and European economic integration that ensued, 


cocooned under the military umbrella of the U.S., served not only as a powerful analogy but also 
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as an ultimate argument that a similar formula could be applied to the Western Balkans. In the 
early 1990s, the region was presented in the West as a backward illiberal incarnation of the dark 
European past (Kaplan 1993). Now that the wars were finally over, the West was expected to guide 
the region through a process analogous to the one which had thoroughly transformed Western 
Europe after the Second World War (Guisan 2011). While NATO troops were still freshly 
deployed to serve as a tool of disciplinary penetration in the former Yugoslav republics, the West 
was already moving into the governmental mode. 

In 2000, when authoritarian regimes in Croatia and the FRY collapsed, the entire region 
was on a path of democratisation and integration into the EU and NATO. International efforts to 
govern the region at a distance and through freedom were taken to another level when the EU 
decided to open the accession perspective for the Western Balkan states at the European Council 
meeting held in Santa Maria De Feira in June 2000. This was followed by successive endorsements 
of the Stabilisation and Association Process during the Zagreb Summit in November 2000 and the 
Thessaloniki Summit of June 2003. In order to become members, in addition to the Copenhagen 
criteria, the Western Balkans had to comply with two additional requirements: full cooperation 
with the ICTY and regional cooperation. 

Despite its above-described role of deterring former adversaries from relapsing into 
conflict through its heavy military presence, NATO joined the EU in the governmentalisation of 
the Western Balkans in the early 2000s. From the very outset, the rationale of stationing NATO 
troops in the region was not only to deter and discipline but also to make the responsibilise the 
region to govern its insecurities on its own. As soon as NATO established the overlay, it was clear 
that its end-point should be the transformation of the Western Balkans into a security community 
and its integration into the wider grid of liberal security governance (Cruise 2013). In the early 
2000s, Buzan and Weever wrote that the region was on track to become part of the European 
Regional Security Complex first as its sub-complex and then as its fully-fledged part (Buzan and 
Wever 2003, 238). 

To fully grasp this process, one needs to understand its underlying governmental logic. In 
addition to governing insecurities stemming from the power vacuum left after the dissolution of 
Yugoslavia directly through interventions and heavy military presence, NATO now started 
investing significant efforts in governing these insecurities at a distance, less but better. In other 


words, NATO started governmentalising the newly created states by responsibilising them for 
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democratic security governance and peaceful resolution of conflicts needed for their states’ 
integration into a wider cobweb of trans-regional and global security governance. This vision was 


put succinctly in the NATO’s 1995 Study on Enlargement: 


By integrating more countries into the existing community of values and institutions, consistent 
with the objectives of the Washington Treaty and the London Declaration, NATO enlargement will 
safeguard the freedom and security of all its members in accordance with the principles of the UN 
Charter (NATO 1995). 


In the Western Balkans, this process started through the Partnership for Peace (PfP), a 
bilateral program of cooperation established at the NATO Summit held in Brussels/Belgium in 
January 1994 between NATO and non-NATO states in Eastern Europe or the post-Soviet space. 
In the course of the following eighteen years, the PfP served that purpose well and went on to 
envelop virtually the entire Euro-Asia, including the Western Balkans. Albania joined the 
programme in 1994, Macedonia in 1995, and Croatia in 2000, while Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Serbia and Montenegro were invited to join at the Riga Summit in December 2006. Upon acceding 
the PfP, each country presented its framework document which “determines the pace, scope, 
intensity and focus of their partnership with NATO” (NATO 2016). For most Western Balkan 
states, the PfP program has been an antechamber of NATO, i.e. an educational programme that 
helps to prepare for membership and diffuse norms and practices of self-restraint that constitute 
the Euro-Atlantic Security community, such as the civilian control of armed forces, democratic 
security sector governance, joint planning and programming, joint exercises etc (Adler 2008; Adler 
and Greve 2009). It was first and foremost through the PfP, that all former Yugoslav republics 
were, one after another, co-opted into a NATO-centred grid of liberal security governance. 

In addition to the PfP, many other educational programmes have been established under 
the auspices of NATO, and they all served as important venues for the socialisation of Western 
Balkan defence experts and practitioners with those from NATO (Gheciu 2005, Kavalski 2008). 
One of them is the PfP Consortium of Defence Academies and Security Studies Institutes (PfPC), 
established in June 1998 (Ejdus 2018b). Other examples include institutions such as the NATO 
Defence College, the Marshall Centre for European Security Studies and many others which have 
educated, and trained security and defence experts and practitioners from the Western Balkans in 
liberal security practices. All these educational and training programmes, to which Western Balkan 


states opened up after the wars in the context of their membership in the PfP programme, have 
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buttressed democratic security reforms and changed those countries and the region from within 
(Kriz and Stihova 2012). 

Those states that wanted to proceed further to full membership have concluded 
Membership Action Plans (MAP), NATO’s programme of support and advice tailored to the needs 
of states wishing to become members of the Alliance. Albania concluded its MAP in 1999 and 
after ten rounds, MAP supported domestic reforms in “the political, economic, military, and 
judicial spheres” (/bid, 8). Croatia got involved in MAP in 2002 and, there too, it supported 
democratic reforms but also helped with the return of refugees and Croatia’s cooperation with 
ICTY (Jbid, 8). Both countries received significant support from NATO experts in the formulation 
of their defence policies and participated in exercises and international operations prior to 
membership, which all strengthened their interoperability with the Alliance. Ultimately, Albania 
and Croatia joined NATO in 2009, while Montenegro joined in 2017. 

Not all Western Balkan states, however, have followed the same path. Macedonia started 
its MAP early on in 1999 with a special focus on the implementation of the Ohrid Framework 
Agreement. Its membership prospects, however, had been blocked for a decade due to the 
unresolved name issue with Greece. In June 2018, Macedonia and Greece concluded the Prespa 
Agreement on the name dispute. Following the successful ratification of the Agreement in January 
2019, obstacles have been removed for the Northern Macedonia (as the country is called now) to 
become the 30 member of NATO. 

Upon the invitation to join the PfP at the Riga summit in December 2006, Serbia embarked 
on intensive defence reforms supported by NATO-led Defence Reforms Group (DRG) (Watkins 
2010, 20). The prominent role of NATO in Serbia’s reforms, however, soon came to a halt when 
Serbia declared military neutrality in anticipation of Kosovo’s unilateral declaration of 
independence in December 2007 (Ejdus 2014). Despite this, NATO continues to play a role in 
supporting the defence reforms in Serbia. Serbia has adopted an International Partnership Action 
Plan (IPAP) with NATO in December 2014, the most intensive form of bilateral cooperation a 
non-member state can have with this organisation (Meéanin 2017). Still, the relationship remains 
fragile due to NATO's 1999 intervention and its role in building the Kosovo independence 
(especially Kosovo Armed Forces), both seen as illegitimate by majority of the Serbs (Ejdus 2014). 

In Bosnia and Hercegovina, NATO’s role has focused largely on creating a security 


community inside the country (Nathan 2006). At the beginning, NATO (SFOR) was mostly 
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supporting the Dayton Peace Agreement, but since EUFOR took over this role in 2004 NATO 
continued to support defence reforms in the country (Grillot et al. 2010, 76). Strongly supported 
by NATO, the two entities downsized their armies and by 2004 integrated them under one 
command (Kavalski 2008, 196). Under additional NATO pressure, they started working on a 
unified Bosnian military force in 2005. This, however, remains an unfinished business, as defence 
property remains an issue and a hurdle for NATO membership of Bosnia and Herzegovina. While 
the invitation to join the MAP was issued in 2010, the process has been halted ever since due to 
insistence of Republika Srpska to remain neutral in line with Serbia. 

To sum up, since the early 2000s, together with the EU, NATO has been deeply involved 
in governmentalisation of the Western Balkans with aim of creating self-restrained liberal states 
which are enmeshed into the wider Euro-Atlantic security community. In this network of security 
community-building actors, NATO has not been alone and it divided labout with the EU but also 
OSCE (Marciacq 2015, 339). The shift to this mode of indirect power came along with the gradual 
reduction although not the full withdrawal of its military presence in the region. NATO troops 
remain stationed in both Kosovo and Bosnia and Hercegovina as a deterrent to any aggressor hence 


to a large extent making any intra-regional military securitisation or arms race obsolete. 


Conclusion 


In this article we built upon the RSCT and suggested that, in addition to penetration and overlay, 
external actors’ involvement in regional security dynamics can also take the form of 
governmentality. In contrast to the former two forms of external involvement, which are direct and 
rely on disciplinary and compulsory power, the latter is indirect and relies on productive power. 
While penetration and overlay affect balance of power and military postures of regional actors, 
governmentality is turning them into self-restrained actors enmeshed in the international grid of 
liberal security governance. It is a more diffused form of involvement, shaping behaviour not by 


coercion or domination but rather through socialisation, education and norm-internalisation. 
By cross-fertilising Foucault’s notion of power with the RSCT, our conceptual move, as 


summarised in table 1, contributes to a more comprehensive and theoretically-nuanced approach 


to external involvement in regional security dynamics. Our conceptual framework reveals not only 
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the diversity of logics and rationalities of NATO’s involvement in the Western Balkans but also 
how have they been interlinked from the mid-1990s until today. As our paper has shown, NATO 
started its involvement in the Western Balkan security dynamics in the mid 1990s as a penetration. 
Through its interventions in Bosnia and Herzegovina and then in Kosovo, NATO effectively 
aligned with both the adversaries of Serbia and the Serbs, and managed to change the balance of 
power on the ground, helping to end the Yugoslav wars. Then, as the post-conflict reconstruction 
unfolded in the early 2000s, NATO permanently stationed troops in the region, effectively creating 
an overlay, at least in the military sector. However, through its accession and partnership policies, 
over the years NATO has increasingly governmentalised its approach toward the Western Balkans 


and gradually co-opted it into the wider grid of liberal security governance. 


Form of external Form of power used Examples 

involvement 

Penetration Direct — coercive, NATO operations such as 
disciplinary Deliberate Force and Allied 

Force 

Overlay Direct — structural, NATO operations such as 
disciplinary IFOR, SFOR and KFOR 

Governmentality Indirect — productive NATO enlargement, PfP etc. 


Table 1: Three forms of external involvement in regional security dynamics 


These insights open several potential avenues for further research. First, scholars could 
wed regional scale of analysis with empirical focus on micro-practices such as education, training 
or military exercises where the productive power of NATO should be at its strongest. Second, 
future scholars could investigate different forms of resistance and contestation employed by 
regional actors that emerge in opposition to governmental efforts of NATO. Here of particular 
interest would be to cast light on infra-political forms of indirect resistance that undermine and 
reproduce NATO’s governmental efforts at the level of the everyday. Finally, future research could 
deal with the question of reversibility of both internal transformation of the region and NATO’s 


role in it. In other words, future studies could analyse to what extent the return of geopolitics in 
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the region, the increased assertiveness of non-Western actors as well as rising tensions shape the 


form of NATO’s involvement in the region. 
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